j>« Book Depository window. 

@ PLAYBOY: Even if Oswald had poor equip- 
ment to shoot with, didn't the Com- 
® mission conclude he was an excellent shot? 

LANE: That conclusion is on a level with 
^ the rest of their findings. The fact is that 
j Oswald was a relatively poor shot. If you 
look at Oswald’s last rifle score in the 
Marine Corps — also the last time there’s 
proof he ever fired a rifle — you’ll find he 
scored only one point above the lowest 
Marine qualification. One of his buddies 
in the Marines, Nelson Delgado, told me 
that Oswald was such a poor shot he was 
the laughingstock of the squad, because 
when Oswald fired, “Maggie’s drawers” 
often popped up. Maggie’s drawers is a 
red flag waved whenever a bullet com- 
pletely misses the target. And Delgado 
adds, incidentally, that when he told 
this to FBI agents, they argued with 
him for three hours, trying to brow- 
beat him into changing his testimony, to 
state that Oswald was a good shot. Law- 
yers call this an attempt at subornation 
of perjury. The Commission also indicat- 
ed that bad atmospheric conditions at 
the time of the test could have account- 
ed for Oswald’s bad showing; in the Re- 
port you’ll find the explanation that “It 
might well have been a bad day for 
firing the rifle — windy, rainy, dark.” 
Well, I’ve been a lawyer long enough to 
know that whenever weather is a factor 
in a legal proceeding, all you have to do 
is subpoena the records of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau for the day in question. 
So I called the Weadier Bureau and they 
said that the weather in the Los Angeles 
area for the day of Oswald’s Marine 
Corps rifle test was not “windy, rainy, 
dark.” It was sunny, bright and cloud- 
less, with a temperature ranging between 
72 and 79 degrees. Before indulging 
in speculation, the Warren Commission 
should have contacted the Weather 
Bureau. Perhaps they did — and ignored 
the information when it proved incon- 
venient for their thesis that their marks- 
man, Oswald, had done poorly on his 
rifle test only because of poor weather 
conditions. While this is a relatively mi- 
nor point, it indicates how the Commis- 
sion operated. 

PLAYBOY: But after having Oswald’s 

weapon tested, the Commission conclud- 
ed that he had “the capability to fire 
three shots, with two hits, within 4.8 and 
5.6 seconds.” 

LANE: Yes, they did say that. To test Os- 
wald’s expertise, the Commission asked 
three Masters of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation — three of the best riflemen the 
Commission could find — to duplicate 
Oswald’s feat. Let’s see what happened. 
First of all, the three experts found they 
could not even aim the rifle correctly, 
because the telescopic sight was improp- 
erly aligned; it also wobbled, because it 
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PLAYBOY: Couldn't the sight have been 
loosened or damaged after the assassina- 
tion? 

LANE: Perhaps. At any rate, the Commis- 
sion was gracious enough to permit a 
gunsmith to reset the scope by welding 
two or three metal shims to the rifle be- 
fore the N.R.A. riflemen undertook the 
test. Also, Oswald had allegedly fired 
from 60 feet above the ground — but the 
Commission’s experts were allowed to 
fire from a perch 30 feet above the 
ground. Oswald allegedly fired at a mov- 
ing target — but the experts were told to 
fire at stationary targets. When Oswald 
allegedly fired from the sixth-floor win- 
dow of the Book Depository, he could 
see only the head and shoulders of the 
President — but the experts were provided 
with large body silhouettes for targets. 
According to the Commission, the most 
difficult shot for Oswald was the first one, 
because the President was seen reacting 
to the wound only eight tenths of a sec- 
ond after he would have become visible 
to Oswald, the car having just passed 
from behind a large tree. So that’s the 
shot that required the greatest skill — 
but the expert marksmen were told to 
take all the time they wanted for the 
first shot. Well, these three master rifle- 
men shot a total of 18 rounds, and firing 
from half the height, at large, stationary 
targets with a resighted rifle, spending 
many seconds lining up on the target for 
the - first shot, not one of them was able 
to hit the head or neck area of the target 
with any of the 18 bullets. What con- 
clusion did the Warren Commission 
draw from all of this? That Oswald 
could easily have done what three of the 
top marksmen in the country, under in- 
finitely better circumstances, could not do. 
PLAYBOY: Still, weren't Oswald’s finger- 
prints and palmprints found on the 
Mannlicher-Carcano? 

LANE: Oswald’s fingerprints were not 

found on the Mannlicher-Carcano, but 
one of the cornerstones of the early case 
against him was a charge by the Dallas 
police that Oswald’s palmprint was 
found on the rifle. After this charge was 
made, the supervisor of the FBI latent 
fingerprint section, Sebastian F. Latona, 
examined the weapon carefully, using 
the most modern techniques available, 
highlighting it, side-lighting it, etc. He 
said he could find no trace of Oswald’s 
palmprint anywhere on the rifle, and 
that even if Oswald had used the rifle, 
it would be difficult to determine if 
prints were there, since it was construct- 
ed of such poor wood and metal that 
they might not register. The Dallas po- 
lice then explained that Oswald’s palm- 
print had previously been on the rifle, 
but was “lost” in the process of “lifting” 
it from the rifle. That is, the lifted print 
remained in the Dallas police station 
while die rifle was sent to Washington. 


PLAYBOY: Where is the “lifted” print now? 
LANE: I imagine it's still in Dallas. At one 
time it was shown to Latona, who 
testified that he saw it — but not on the 
rifle, of course. Yet the Warren Commis- 
sion ignored Latona’s expert testimony 
about the rifle not showing any traces 
of a print, and accepted the word of the 
Dallas police, declaring unequivocally 
that Oswald’s palmprint had been on the 
rifle. But even if the rifle did belong to 
Oswald, there was no reason why either 
his palmprint or fingerprints, or both, 
shouldn’t be on it. The question is: Was 
that rifle used to fire at President Ken- 
nedy, and was Oswald the man who fired 
it? Merely establishing ownership of a 
weapon does not constitute proof of 
guilt, particularly since one interpreta- 
tion of the body of evidence would indi- 
cate that there was an attempt to frame 
Oswald well in advance of November 
22. And there is good evidence that not 
only was Oswald's Mannlicher-Carcano 
not the murder weapon but that a total- 
ly different rifle was discovered in the 
Book Depository. The weapon originally 
found on the sixth floor was firmly and 
repeatedly identified at first as a 7.65 
German Mauser, and not a 6.5 Italian 
Carcano. 

PLAYBOY: The Commission explained that 
the rifle “was initially identified as a 
Mauser 7.65 . . . because a deputy con- 
stable who was one of the first to see it 
thought it looked like a Mauser. He' 
neither handled the weapon nor saw it 
at close range.” 

LANE: The Commission didn’t explain it: 
they explained it away. The deputy 
constable they refer to is Deputy Con- 
stable Seymour Weitzman, the first 
officer to see the weapon on November 
22. The Commission says he neither 
handled the weapon nor saw it at close 
range, but in the appendix to my book 
you’ll find an affidavit signed by Weitz- 
man on November 23 giving a detailed 
description of the weapon as a “7.65 
Mauser bolt action equipped with a 4/18 
scope, a thick leather brownish-black 
sling on it.” Weitzman also described the 
rifle as “gun metal color . . . blue metal 
. . .” and said that “the rear portion of 
the bolt was visibly worn . . .” Does this 
sound like the description of a man who 
had “neither handled die weapon nor 
seen it at close range”? In the event you 
assume that Deputy Constable Weitz 
man was not too bright, that perhaps he 
wasn’t up on rifles or made a mistake, let 
me point out that Weitzman was a grad- 
uate engineer who before becoming a 
Dallas police officer had owned a sport- 
ing-goods shop where he sold rifles. And 
Weitzman isn’t the only one who iden- 
tified the weapon as a German Mauser. 
Two other Dallas police officers were 
present when the gun was found, and 
they both described it as a 7.65 Mauser. 



According to one of them, so did the 
chief of Dallas homicide, Captain Will 
Fritz, who, by his own admission, picked 
up the weapon and ejected a live round 
from it. The police, Fritz and the Dal- 
las district attorney told the press all 
day November 22 and well into the next 
day that the rifle found on the sixth floor 
of the Book Depository was a bolt-action 
Mauser. It was only late on November 
23 that the story abruptly changed, and 
by some feat of legerdemain, the murder 
weapon became a 6.5 Italian Mann- 
licher-Carcano that belonged to Oswald. 
By that time, of course, the Dallas police 
had time to carefully search Oswald’s 
home. 

playboy: Are you saying that the Dallas 
police switched the Mauser for the 
Mannlicher-Carcano in order to frame 
Oswald? 

LANE: I’m simply suggesting it’s a possi- 
bility that should be investigated. For 
example, when Marina Oswald first 
heard the news of her husband’s arrest, 
she rushed to the garage to check on the 
rifle and later testified that she thought 
she' saw it there resting on a shelf. Then 
the Dallas police arrived and “later it 
turned out that the rifle was not there 
[and] I didn’t know what to think.” Nei- 
ther do I. The Dallas police quickly ex- 
plained that Marina had not really seen 
the Mannlicher-Carcano on the garage 
shelf; she had only seen a rolled-up 
blanket and mistaken it for the rifle. Of 
course, the Warren Commission whole- 
heartedly endorsed that explanation. The 
Italian carbine, which could be traced to 
Oswald — to the Commission’s satisfac- 
tion, at least — was accepted as the mur- 
der weapon, and we heard no more 
about the 7.65 German Mauser. 
playboy-. Again, you seem to be looking 
for a conspiracy. Isn’t it possible that in 
the chaos following the assassination, the 
rifle could have been mistakenly iden- 
tified? 

LANE: Yes, it’s possible, but if that were 
the case, and the Commission sincerely 
desired to resolve the discrepancy, all 
they had to do was ask Deputy Consta- 
ble Weitzman to examine the rifle and 
tell them whether or not it was the 
weapon he discovered in the Book De- 
pository. But when Weitzman appeared, 
he was never shown the rifle. Consider 
this a moment — the policeman who first 
discovered the weapon that allegedly 
killed the President of the United States 
is not even asked to identify this weapon 
by the Presidential Commission investi- 
gating the assassination. Anyway, when 
I testified before the Commission, I did 
demand to see the weapon, and after 
some procrastination, the Commission 
allowed me to examine it. Now, I’m not 
a rifle expert or a policeman, but I was 
able to take one look at that weapon 
and unhesitatingly identify it as a 6.5 
Italian rifle, not a 7.65 German Mauser. 
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Because etched clearly on the stock of 
q the gun were the manufacturer’s words, 
“made Italy” and “cal. 6.5.” 

® PLAYBOY: v So you believe the weapon 
>< originally found was a German Mauser 
jjj, and was later switched to an Italian car- 
bine that would incriminate Oswald? 

LANE: I’m not certain. But I think it's a 
more plausible explanation than that all 
those Dallas police officers examined a 
rifle that had “made Italy” stamped on 
it and then mistakenly told the world 
it was a German Mauser. Remember, the 
Mauser description lasted for a full day, 
and it was only after it was decided that 
Oswald owned an Italian carbine that 
the story changed. 

PLAYBOY: You’ve said why you don’t be- 
lieve that the Mannlicher-Carcano could 
have fired the shots in the required 
amount of time. Assuming these initial 
reports of a Mauser discovered on the 
sixth floor of the Depository are correct, 
could this gun have done the job? 

LANE: Rifle experts agree that a Mauser 
is certainly a far more accurate weapon 
than the antique the Commission placed 
in Oswald’s hands; in fact, almost any 
rifle is better than the Mannlicher- 
Carcano. But the main point, the crucial 
point, is the number of shots and their 
different points of origin. I’m not a 
rifle expert, but I don’t believe any rifle 
— unless it’s a remarkably advanced one 
— could simultaneously inflict wounds 
from opposite directions. 

PLAYBOY: If, as you claim, there's no 
evidence confirming that Oswald was 
capable of committing the crime even 
with an accurate weapon, is there any 
evidence indicating that he was even in- 
volved in the assassination? 

LANE: Well, the Warren Commission cer- 
tainly produced a lot of it. I’m just say- 
ing it’s not very convincing. 
playboy: If Oswald wasn’t involved, as 
you seem to feel is the case, then why 
did he leave the Depository and, accord- 
ing to the Commission, kill Tippit? 
LANE: It’s very difficult to find out exact- 
ly what Oswald did after the President 
was shot. You can hardly turn to the 
Warren Commission as a source of un- 
erring, accurate information on this or 
any other subject, and Oswald himself 
was shot dead before he was able to 
make any public statement other than 
that he was innocent. 

PLAYBOY: But the Commission did 

reconstruct his movements. 

LANE: Yes. they did, but their reconstruc- 
tion is doubtful at best. Don’t take my 
word for it; read Time. In its essay of 
September 16, 1966, Time wrote: “In 
trying to reconstruct Oswald’s flight 
from the sniper’s nest in the Book De- 
pository Building, the Commission al- 
lowed for a near-miraculous series of 
coincidences and split-second timing.” 
What the Commission says is that in 
54 the 43 minutes between the President’s 


assassination and the first report of 
Tippit’s murder, Oswald raced down six 
flights of stairs, ran out of the Book 
Depository, walked seven blocks to a 
bus stop, got on a bus, got off after a 
few stops, hailed a taxicab, left the taxi, 
walked back four blocks to his rooming 
house, changed his clothes and then 
walked nine tenths of a mile to the spot 
where he was supposed to have shot Tip- 
pit. Let’s just stop and examine one 
point in this reconstruction — a vital one 
in determining whether or not Oswald 
really shot at KennedyMrom the Deposi- 
tory. The Commission says it took Os- 
wald one minute and 20 seconds to get 
from the sixth floor of the building to 
the second-floor cafeteria. However, Roy 
Truly, an executive of the Book Deposi- 
tory, said in an early television interview 
that when the shots were fired he was 
standing in front of the building, and 
he immediately raced inside with a 
Dallas police officer and ran up the 
stairs to the second floor; according to 
him, this took only a matter of seconds. 
On the second floor both Truly and the 
policeman saw Oswald in the employee’s 
cafeteria near a Coke machine. Re- 
member, according to the Commission’s 
own calculation, it took Oswald one 
minute and 20 seconds to get to the 
second floor. It would seem mathemati- 
cally impossible for Oswald to fire a 
rifle from the sixth-floor window, hide 
the weapon and race four flights down 
to "f'he lunchroom, all in the time it took 
Truly and the officer to run up one 
flight and confront him. How did the 
Warren Commission resolve this dis- 
crepancy in their time reconstruction? 
They did what they’ve done so many 
times before with other witnesses: They 
simply ignored Truly’s original statement. 
PLAYBOY: Did Truly subsequently change 
his story? 

LANE: Yes, he later conformed to the 
Commission’s version. 

PLAYBOY: Why did Truly and the police- 
man rush into the building in the first 
place — unless they had heard shots 
coming from it? 

LANE: Truly testified that he thought the 
shots came from the area of the railroad 
tracks or the grassy knoll. He said he ran 
into the Depository with the officer be- 
cause he assumed the policeman wanted 
a rooftop view of this area. The police- 
man did go on up to the roof from the 
cafeteria. 

Another interesting aspect of this 
question is the testimony of Vicki Adams, 
who worked for a publishing firm in the 
Depository. She was on the fourth floor 
when the shots were fired, and ran into 
the hallway and down the stairs at the 
very time that Oswald was supposed to be 
running down the stairs. He wasn’t 
there, she testified. 

PLAYBOY: What do you think Oswald 
actually did after he left the Depository? 


LANE: As I said, his movements after the 
assassination are still shrouded in mys- 
tery. The Commission’s reconstruction is 
a rather bad guess, I think. The sole 
witness who offered credible testimony 
about the schedule outlined by the Com- 
mission was Earlcne Roberts, housekeep- 
er of the rooming house where Oswald 
was staying. Mrs. Roberts is now dead. 
She testified that Oswald entered the 
house about one p.m., and immediately 
afterward a police car pulled up in front 
of the door, tooted its horn twice and 
drove off. Oswald then left the rooming 
house and a few minutes later allegedly 
shot Patrolman Tippit, who happened to 
have stopped his squad car almost a mile 
away. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think the police-car 
horn was some kind of signal for Oswald? 
LANE: I don’t know. But this is another 
aspect of the case that deserved thor- 
ough investigation — and never got it. 
PLAYBOY: Why did Patrolman Tippit stop 
Oswald in the first place? 

LANE: We don’t know that Tippit 

stopped Oswald; all we know is that Tip- 
pit stopped a man who then shot him. 
The Commission contradicts itself on 
this. At one point the Report states that 
the wanted bulletin on Oswald was not 
sent out until after he killed Tippit, 
based on eyewitness identification of Os- 
wald as the killer. So Tippit certainly 
couldn’t have stopped Oswald on the ba- 
sis of a police radio all-points bulletin on 
Tippit’s own murder! ' But ' Uie~Commis- 
sion also quotes a Dallas police officer 
who claimed that a roll call of Book De- 
pository employees was taken right after 
the assassination and that Oswald was 
the only one missing, at which point a 
call for his arrest was broadcast over the 
police radio, and Tippit stopped him. 
But then it turned out — according to 
subsequent testimony — that there never 
was any such roll call, and that a number 
of employees left the Depository im- 
mediately after the assassination. Actual- 
ly, however, there is evidence that a 
wanted bulletin for Oswald was trans- 
mitted — only 15 minutes after the assas- 
sination — well before Tippit was shot, 
and therefore well before any evidence 
could have linked Oswald to the assassi- 
nation; on what information it was based 
we still don’t know. One of the Commis- 
sion’s most perplexing moments must 
have come when it had to explain why 
the police wanted Oswald 15 minutes 
after the shots were fired — at a time, to 
quote Professor Trevor-Roper, when 
there was “no available evidence point- 
ing toward him.” On this crucial 
question the Commission could only 
speculate. They rely once again on our 
old friend Howard Brennan, their “star 
witness,” to the effect that it was Oswald 
he had seen firing a rifle from the sixth- 
floor window of the Depository. “Most 
probably,” the Commission concludes. 



Brennan was the source for the pre- 
mature Dallas police radio description 
broadcast at 12:45 p.m. Yet Brennan him- 
self stated he gave his first description of 
the man in the window to a Secret Serv- 
ice agent who arrived on the scene at 
approximately one p.m. — 15 minutes too 
late to explain the all-points bulletin 
describing Oswald. And so we are left 
with the Commission’s “most probably” 
assumption that the bulletin was based 
on Brennan’s identification — which, 

when confronted with the evidence, 
doesn’t seem very probable at all. 
PLAYBOY: Why do you challenge the eye- 
witness evidence that Oswald shot Officer 
Tippit? 

LANE: It’s not the witnesses’ original 
statements I challenge. It is the Commis- 
sion’s use of them that is so disquieting. 
The eyewitness evidence shows that Os- 
wald did not shoot Tippit. 

PLAYBOY: What evidence? 

LANE: Well, there were three witnesses 
to Tippit’s murder close enough to iden- 
tify the murderer. The Commission 
sought to obscure this fact by writing 
that “at least 12 persons saw the man 
with the revolver in the vicinity of the 
Tippit crime scene at or immediately 
after the shooting,” but it was able to 
present the testimony of only two who 
said they had seen the shooting. The 
others saw a man fleeing from the scene 
or from the general neighborhood. 
Their efforts to identify a fleeing man, 
whom they had never seen before and 
had seen just briefly then, are to be 
weighed with caution. This is particu- 
larly so in view of the nature of the 
police line-ups conducted by the Dallas 
police. At least one witness said that he 
could pick Oswald out of the line-up — 
since he was loudly protesting his place- 
ment in the line-up with a group of 
teenagers. In addition, witnesses said 
that they signed the affidavit identifying 
Oswald as the culprit from the line-up 
even before they were taken to the line- 
up. The Commissioners said only that 
they were satisfied with the line-up — 
leading one to believe that they were too 
easily contented. Of the eyewitnesses to 
the actual murder, however, one was a 
Mexican-American mechanic named 
Domingo Benavides, who was parked in 
a pickup truck only 15 feet from the mur- 
der scene. Benavides told me that on No- 
vember 22 he told the Dallas police that 
the man who killed Officer Tippit was 
short and somewhat heavy. After Bena- 
vides gave diis description of the killer, 
the police evidently decided there was 
no use bringing him down to the line-up 
to view Lee Harvey Oswald, who was 
extremely thin and above middle height. 
The second witness was Mrs. Acquilla 
Clemons, an Oak ClifE housewife, who 
told me in a filmed interview that she 
heard shots, then ran out of her house 
and saw a man with a pistol in his hand 
standing over Patrolman Tippit’s body. 


She described the man as short and 
heavy. Mrs. Clemons further said that 
this man with the pistol then waved to 
another man across the street and the 
two men ran off in opposite directions. 
Mrs. Clemons said neither man was Lee 
Harvey Oswald. The Commission never 
called her to testify, and she was never 
questioned by the Commission lawyers. 
Now the third witness, Mrs. Helen Louise 
Markham, became the Warren Commis- 
sion’s star witness in this aspect of the 
case, because she eventually identified 
Oswald as the murderer. The only prob- 
lem is that on November 22 'Mrs. Mark- 
ham gave a statement to the police — 
which the press picked up — that the 
man who shot Tippit was short, heavy 
and had bushy hair. Lee Oswald had 
thin and receding hair. After Mrs. 
Markham had changed this initial iden- 
tification and told the Commission that 
Oswald was the murderer, I phoned her 
in Dallas and tape-recorded our con- 
versation. She repeated her original de- 
scription to me, reiterating that Tippit’s 
murderer was short, on the heavy side — 
but not too heavy — with somewhat bushy 
hair. 

PLAYBOY: This tape recording of your con- 
versation with Mrs. Markham caused 
quite a furor during the Commission 
proceedings. At one point, after you re- 
fused to hand over the tape, Earl War- 
ren said, “We have every reason to 
doubt the truthfulness of what you have 
heretofore told us.” Why didn’t you want 
to give the tape to the Commission? 

LANE: That remark you quoted is just 
one of the many excessive statements 
made by the Chief Justice during the 
hearings. First of all, since the recording 
of my conversation with Mrs. Markham 
was made without her knowledge and 
consent, for me to make and divulge 
such a recording voluntarily would con- 
stitute a Federal crime. If the Commis- 
sion ordered me to surrender the tape, 
however, I would no longer be liable to 
prosecution, since the responsibility for 
divulging the contents would then be 
theirs. I really wanted them to have it, 
because Mrs. Markham was then deny- 
ing she had ever talked to me. But the 
Chief Justice refused to direct me to 
hand it over, and then he told the press 
that I had refused to give the Commis- 
sion the tape. This unfair accusation was 
widely printed, deftly conveying die 
impression that I did not really possess 
such a tape. I returned to my office to 
think the whole thing over and decided 
that even though I could be sent to jail 
for voluntarily handing over the tape, a 
case such as this justified the risk. So I 
did give the tape to the Commission, and 
they subsequently published a transcript 
of it as an exhibit. When Mrs. Markham 
was confronted with the recording, she 
broke down and admitted that she had 
talked to me. So here we have the Com- 
mission’s star witness admitting she gave 


me a description of Tippit’s murderer 
that could not have fitted Oswald — and 
thereby also indicated that she had 
apparently committed perjury in her 
previous testimony. And what did the 
Commission do about this? It chose to 
believe that Mrs. Markham had really 
seen Lee Oswald shoot Tippit. She is 
the sole eyewitness support for the Com- 
mission’s allegation that Oswald killed 
Patrolman Tippit. Somewhere a short, 
stocky murderer with bushy hair may be 
walking our streets. 

PLAYBOY: Why do you think Mrs. Mark- 
ham changed her initial identification of 
the killer? 

LANE: You should ask her that. I don’t 
wish to be hostile to the poor woman. As 
she told me, she had been ordered by 
the FBI, the Secret Service and the Dal- 
las police not to discuss the case at all. 

Her son told the FBI that she “had lied 
on many occasions, even to members of 
her immediate family.” He said that she 
was frightened to death of what would 
happen if she didn't testify that Oswald 
was the killer. And if you’ll look at the 
Commission proceedings, you’ll find that 
after Mrs. Markham finally admitted she 
had repeated her initial non-Oswakl de- 
scription of Tippit’s murderer to me, she 
asked the Commission lawyer anxiously, 

“Will I get in any trouble over this?” and 
he reassured her that she wouldn’t. The 
Commission’s lawyer was simply convey- 
ing the idea that if you commit perjury 
on the side of the Warren Commission, 
you’ll be protected. If Mrs. Markham 
had told the truth, she’d have a very 
good reason to worry. 

PLAYBOY: What do you mean? 

LANE: To live in Dallas and contradict 
the official version of the assassination 
can prove to be an invitation to violence. 

For example, shortly after our investiga- 
tors visited the Markham home, Mrs. 
Markham’s son was arrested for car 
theft, and, according to the Dallas po- 
lice, he “fell” from a third-floor window 
“while trying to escape.” Fortunately, he 
survived. Mrs. Acquilla Clemons, to 
whom I referred a few minutes ago — an- 
other witness who said Tippit's murder- 
er was not Oswald — was threatened. Mrs. 
Clemons told me in a filmed and tape- 
recorded interview that she was visited 
by a man she believed to be a plain- 
clothes policeman, who wore a gun in a 
holster at his waist. According to Mrs. 
Clemons, “He just told me it’d be best if 
I didn’t say anything because I might 
get hurt.” Mrs. Clemons said the man 
intimated she could easily be killed on 
her way to work. 

PLAYBOY: Your book skips abruptly from 
the Tippit shooting to Oswald’s arrival at 
the Dallas jail. Why did you leave out 
details of Oswald’s arrest in the Texas 
Theater — such as his statement to arrest- 
ing officers: “Well, it's all over now”? 

LANE: The press reported, on the basis 
of information supplied by the Dallas 55 



police, that Oswald said: “Well, it’s all 
g over now,” when he was arrested. But 
no witness in the theater ever testified 
® that he made that remark. And even the 
fc* police seemed confused on the point; 
gg one Dallas officer said his actual words 
were, “This is it.” Either way, this hard- 
ly constitutes an admission that he had 
0* assassinated the President and shot Offi- 
cer Tippit. 

PLAYBOY: What actually happened at the 
theater? 

LANE: The circumstances of Oswald’s ar- 
rest are still a bit cloudy. Most of the 
witnesses can’t remember Oswald saying 
anything at all, except protesting “police 
brutality” and charging he had been 
struck with a shotgun and beaten by 
several police officers simultaneously. But 
as far as I’m concerned, there is no 
convincing proof that Oswald was any- 
thing other than a spectator at the Presi- 
dent’s assassination — and unless it can 
be proved he was more than that, noth- 
ing he would say at his arrest is relevant 
to the case. Of course, it would be a 
different story if Oswald had admitted 
guilt during his arrest — but he never did, 
then or later. 

PLAYBOY: Didn’t Oswald pull a gun on the 
arresting officers in the theater? 

LANE: A Dallas police officer said he did. 
PLAYBOY: You say you believe there is no 
convincing proof that Oswald was more 
than a spectator to the assassination. 
Does this mean you think he was com- 
pletely innocent, or could he have been 
involved in some subsidiary role in a 
conspiracy? 

LANE: Let me put it this way; I am con- 
vinced that Oswald never pulled the 
trigger of the rifle that killed President 
Kennedy. If Oswald were alive, there 
would be many questions I’d like to ask 
him. For example, there is a vast amount 
of evidence suggesting that a man look- 
ing very much like Oswald, and using his 
name and background, was involved in a 
series of bizarre activities calculated to 
draw attention to the fact that Oswald 
intended to kill the President. This other 
Oswald was seen at times when the real 
Oswald was provably somewhere else — 
at work or even out of the country. This 
“Oswald” practiced at rifle ranges in and 
around Dallas and Irving, Texas, making 
a spectacle of himself by shooting at 
other people’s targets; he talked of the 
assassination two months before it oc- 
curred: he bragged to automobile sales- 
men that he was soon coming into large 
sums of money; and he spoke of going 
back to Russia. In short, he engaged in 
the kind of odd conduct that would only 
make sense if there were a deliberate, 
premeditated attempt to frame Oswald 
by incriminating him in advance for the 
President’s murder. 

PLAYBOY: What does the Warren Com- 
mission say about all this? 

LANE: In each case, the Commission con- 
50 eludes that this man could not have been 


the real Lee Harvey Oswald. One ex- 
ample of this is the testimony of Mrs. 
Sylvia Odio, a prominent anti-Castro 
Cuban exile. She told the Commission 
that toward the end of September 1963 
a man visited her in Dallas accompanied 
by two other men who were either 
Cuban or Mexican, and who knew things 
about her father, then imprisoned by 
Castro. The men seemed to know things 
that no one without inside information 
could know, she testified. They intro- 
duced their companion to her as “Leon 
Oswald,” and later one of them said he 
was a former Marine and expert rifle- 
man. One of the men told her Oswald 
had said, “President Kennedy should have 
been assassinated after the Bay of Pigs 
... it is so easy to do it.” The two men 
suggested to Mrs. Odio that Oswald 
could “help in the underground activi- 
ties” against Castro. Commission counsel 
showed Mrs. Odio photographs and mo- 
tion pictures of Oswald and asked her if 
she had “any doubts” iii her mind “after 
looking at these pictures that the man 
that was in your apartment was the same 
man as Lee Harvey Oswald.” Mrs. Odio 
replied: “I don’t have any doubts.” Mrs. 
Odio’s sister also testified the man looked 
exactly like Oswald. But the Commission 
showed conclusively that Oswald was 
not in Dallas when Mrs. Odio was vis- 
ited by the three men. So who was 
“Leon Oswald” — and why was he talk- 
ing about how easy it would be to assas- 
sinate tiie President! it appears possible 
that there may have been a concerted 
attempt to frame Oswald in advance for 
the murder of President Kennedy. The 
Commission, of course, never even ex- 
amined such a possibility, and simply 
brushed aside all evidence pertaining to 
this “other” Oswald. 

PLAYBOY: Did Oswald’s interrogation shed 
any light on his Cuban connections? 
LANE: Perhaps, but we may never know 
what Oswald said. Although he was 
interrogated by agents of the FBI, the 
Secret Service and the Dallas police for 
over 12 hours, the Commission says no 
stenographic notes or tape recordings 
were made. Dallas Homicide Chief Will 
Fritz admitted he had made some rough 
notes — but tore them up after Oswald’s 
murder! Just think about that: Here is 
the most important prisoner on the face 
of the earth, and the Commission would 
have us believe that his interrogation 
was not recorded by the FBI, the Secret 
Service or the Dallas police. But a Dal- 
las newspaperman, Hugh Aynesworth, 
stated publicly that he saw a police ste- 
nographer enter the room where Oswald 
was being questioned. It’s hard to under- 
stand what this stenographer was doing 
if not making a transcript. All we know 
is what Oswald told newsmen as he was 
being led back and forth through the 
hallways of police headquarters. He said 
then— and his words are preserved on 
video tape — that he was innocent and 


had no connection with the murder of 
Officer Tippit. When asked if he had 
killed President Kennedy, Oswald looked 
stunned and said, "No one even asked 
me about that, I never heard about that. 

I didn’t kill anyone.” As the police 
dragged him away, he shouted that he 
was being made a “patsy.” That's Os- 
wald’s word. In fact, one of his last 
words. 

PLAYBOY: Are you saying that there exists 
no verbatim record whatsoever of any- 
thing Oswald said during those 12 hours 
of interrogation? 

LANE; That may seem surprising to you, 
but I’m afraid I’ve now lost my capacity 
for surprise. The Dallas police claimed 
Oswald had been “lying” to them. By 
that, I assume they mean he continued to 
protest his innocence— or perhaps had 
something so explosive to say that the 
authorities decided to “protect” the pub- 
lic from it. In any case, Oswald was exe- 
cuted by Jack Ruby on November 24, 
before he could repeat his “lies” to the 
press — or to a jury. 

PLAYBOY: You state in your book that 
“No interpretation of November 24 
can exclude the certainty that Ruby mur- 
dered Oswald through the complicity or 
complacency of members of the police.” 
On what evidence do you base that 
charge? 

LANE: Let me say at the outset that the 
Warren Commission’s conclusion that 
Ruby murdered Oswald is the only ma- 
jor conclusion* in~ the Report- that is 
supported by the evidence. Of course, 
the Warren Commission could hardly 
have held otherwise, since the murder 
took place live on nationwide TV. As for 
the question of police complicity, let’s 
examine the Oswald slaying. The pre- 
vious day, the FBI and the Dallas County 
sheriff’s office were warned by anony- 
mous telephone callers that Oswald was 
going to be killed, but the police officers 
in charge of his transfer — according to 
the Warren Commission — were not in- 
formed of these threats. The time of the 
transfer was announced to the public in 
advance; and when it took place — an 
hour and 15 minutes after it had been 
announced — the human corridor of po- 
lice officers that was supposed to flank 
Oswald as he passed through the base- 
ment was not in place. The police car 
that was to take him away was also not 
where it was supposed to be. Jack Ruby 
was able to enter the jail through the 
Main Street ramp and shoot Oswald 
without a hitch. There were police be- 
hind Oswald and on each side, but none 
in the front. 

PLAYBOY: Why not? 

LANE: I don’t know. I do know that all 
through Ruby ' s trial, there were always 
police officers to his right, to his left, in 
back of him and in front of him. So if 
anyone had wanted to kill Jack Ruby, he 
would have to kill a Dallas officer first. 
But Oswald’s front was unprotected, giv- 



ing an assassin a clear range of fire. 
PLAYBOY: You say Ruby got into the 
police station through the Main Street 
ramp. Wasn’t it guarded by police 
officers? 

lane: Yes, there was a police officer 
there. Whether he was guarding the en- 
trance is another question. A former 
Dallas officer, N. J. Daniels, told the 
Commission he was standing outside the 
Main Street ramp with the police officer 
on duty when he saw a man who was 
later identified as Jack Ruby enter the 
ramp. Daniels told the FBI that this man 
had his right hand in his coat pocket, 
and said there was a large bulge in the 
pocket, which Daniels immediately as- 
sumed was caused by a pistol. Daniels 
didn’t do anything because the police- 
man on guard looked directly at Ruby 
and let him enter without a word. “The 
impression I got was that the patrolman 
knew him . . .” Daniels testified. Well, 
here is evidence that at least one Dallas 
officer allowed an unauthorized man, his 
pocket bulging with what could have 
been a gun, to pass into the basement. 
What did the Commission do about this? 
Did they call this Dallas policeman and 
rigorously cross-examine him? No, they 
neatly disposed of the problem by con- 
cluding that Daniels’ “testimony merits 
little credence.” And that was that. 
PLAYBOY: On what grounds did the 

Commission dismiss Daniels’ testimony? 
LANE: Partly oil the grounds that Daniels 
was incorrect in remembering if Ruby 
wore a hat that day. When a witness 
said something that conflicted with the 
conclusions of the Commission, his tes- 
timony was frequently judged invalid on 
such trivial and irrelevant grounds. 
PLAYBOY: Have you tried to speak to 
the patrolman for his version of the 
story? 

LANE: I’ve never spoken with him. I 
would be delighted to cross-examine him 
in some proceeding where a structure of 
legal rules prevailed. In any case, with 
or without help, Ruby did get inside, 
and by some wrenching of the laws of 
probability, his timing just happened 
to be perfect. A few seconds after Ruby 
entered the basement, Oswald was led 
into the corridor from an elevator. And 
at that moment, just as Oswald appeared, 
the horn of a car in the basement 
sounded once. Then Oswald was led 
through the milling crowd of report- 
ers toward the Main Street ramp, and as 
he approached it, the horn honked a 
second time, and at that instant Ruby 
rushed forward and shot Oswald dead. 
PLAYBOY: Are you implying that the horn 
was some kind of signal alerting Ruby 
when to shoot Oswald? 

LANE: That’s certainly a possibility. It 
had to be a police horn, because all the 
cars in the basement were police cars, 
and those two honks are clearly audible 
on video and radio tapes taken by 
reporters. It’s conceivable there’s a 
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perfectly innocent explanation for the 
whole thing, but the Commission never 
bothered to investigate it — and never 
even mentioned the two horn blasts in 
their report. 

PLAYBOY: You just pointed out that Ruby 
arrived on the scene at the very moment 
of Oswald’s transfer. Do you think Ruby 
knew in advance the exact time this 
transfer was to take place? 

LANE: That’s a possibility, too. The trans- 
fer took place just after 11:15 a.m. The 
previous night it was announced the 
transfer was to take place at ten a.m. 

If Ruby had followed the official an- 
nouncement, he would have been more 
than an hour early. The basement would 
have been virtually deserted. But for 
some reason Oswald’s transfer was de- 
layed, and this delay was not an- 
nounced. I should point out here that 
Ruby was a “goer” to events. He was 
present at the Parkland Hospital when 
the President died; the Warren Commis- 
sion denies it, but, as I said, Scripps- 
Howard newsman Setli Kantor and 
another reliable witness placed him there. 
Ruby was also at the assassination site 
minutes after the shooting; the Commis- 
sion denies this, too, but there’s a photo 
showing him there. And he was at Os- 
wald’s so-called “press conference” in 
police headquarters on the night of No- 
vember 23; this the Commission admits. 
Ruby even chimed in to help out District 
Attorney Henry Wade when he mis- 
identified the Fair Play tor Cuba Com- 
mittee. Now, he turns up an hour and 15 
minutes after the transfer should have 
been completed but miraculously is ex- 
actly on time — almost like an actor on 
cue. And the play didn’t begin until he 
was in place. The Warren Commission 
says it’s just a coincidence; I’ll leave it 
up to you. 

playboy: Would you describe the photo- 
graph that supposedly shows Ruby at the 
assassination site “minutes after the 
shooting”? 

LANE: Philip W. Willis, a retired A.ir 
Force major, took a series of 12 color 
photos just before and after the assassina- 
tion. Picture eight, taken a few minutes 
after the President was shot, shows a 
man standing in front of the Book De- 
pository Building — a man who appears 
to be Jack Ruby. I showed the picture 
to Wes Wise, a reporter for Station 
KRLD, the CBS affiliate in Dallas. Wise 
knows Ruby well, and testified at his 
trial. Wise said he believed the picture 
was of Ruby. Willis told an investigator 
for the Citizens’ Committee that the 
FBI had told him it was Ruby. The Com- 
mission, however, concluded that Ruby 
wasn’t there — and when they published 
picture eight, lie wasn’t. After Willis 
surrendered the photograph to the Com- 
mission, someone cropped it and re- 
moved a substantial portion of the 
face of the man thought to be Ruby, 
who was standing in the far right of the 
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picture. The cropped photograph was 
then enlarged to make it identical in size 
to the other pictures, and published in 
the Report. 

PLAYBOY: In any case, does Ruby’s ubiq- 
uitousness lessen the possibility that his 
perfect timing in the jail was just a 
coincidence? 

LANE: No, it doesn't. I believe in chance, 
in the random factor, but you reach a 
point in this case where the Warren 
Commission asks you to accept one too 
many coincidences. They proceed as if 
cause and effect are alien doctrines. 
The American press speaks of Europeans 
rejecting the Report because of their 
conspiracy theories of history. We Ameri- 
cans are asked to accept a coincidence 
theory instead. Europeans rejected the 
Commission’s Report earlier than Ameri- 
cans, because the European press pre- 
sented both sides. Here those who 
dissented from the findings — including 
me — were denied access to the press for 
two years following the assassination. 
PLAYBOY: Do you believe that Ruby killed 
Oswald in a conspiracy with the Dallas 
police — to silence him? 

LANE: This is possible and should have 
been investigated — but it never received 
thorough examination from the Commis- 
sion. Let me add that there is no doubt 
in my mind that had Oswald lived to 
face trial, he would have been acquitted 
of the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy. A Commission attorney, Alfredda 
Scobey, conceded that in the January 
1965 issue of The American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal. Perhaps the real authors of 
the assassination decided to “close the 
case” in the most effective — and final — 
way possible. 

playboy: What exactly were Ruby’s 
relations with the Dallas police? 

LANE: The Commission more or less ac- 
cepted the statement of Jesse Curry, 
chief of the Dallas police, that Ruby 
knew “only” 25 to 50 Dallas policemen. 
Rut Joseph Johnson, who was Ruby’s 
KtjnHignHpr qf the Carousel Club for 
more than six years, says Ruby had a 
“very close, warm relationship” with the 
police, and personally knew more than 
half the Dallas force. There are 1200 
policemen on the force. Another witness, 
Nancy Perrin Rich, Ruby’s former bar- 
tender at the Carousel Club, also said 
Ruby knew over half die Dallas police 
force. The Warren Commission said that 
Ruby would occasionally serve the few 
cops he knew “free coffee and soft 
drinks,” but Mrs. Rich, who got her job 
with Ruby through a Dallas policeman, 
said in a filmed interview with me that 
he supplied “booze, women and gam- 
bling” to the police. There was a vast 
amount of evidence and testimony 
before the Commission attesting to the 
long-standing corrupt relationship be- 
tween Ruby and the Dallas police. The 
evidence shows that Ruby bribed the 
officers and that in turn they quashed a 


number of criminal charges and licens- 
ing violations that had been brought 
against him. It was a cozy, symbiotic re- 
lationship, and the final pay-off may have 
been Ruby’s murder of Oswald. 

PLAYBOY: Was Ruby linked to organized 
crime in Dallas? 

LANE: The Commission concluded he 
wasn’t — but many witnesses said he was. 
Several told the local or Federal police 
that before opening a gambling opera- 
tion in Dallas, they were told by Syndi- 
cate kingpins in Las Vegas to clear it 
with Jack Ruby, who was their “con- 
tact man” with the Dallas police. One 
witness testified that Ruby was also 
deeply involved in the Dallas narcotics 
racket. And there is evidence that Ruby 
was the “bagman,” or paymaster, for a 
clandestine group of anti-Castro Cuban 
exiles. 

PLAYBOY: What evidence? 

LANE: The testimony of Nancy Perrin 
Rich. She swore that her husband was 
contacted by an anti-Castro group and 
asked to run guns into Cuba and smuggle 
exiles out. He was selected because he’d 
previously accomplished similar missions 
for Franco during the Spanish Civil 
War. Mrs. Rich says she attended a 
meeting with her husband to discuss the 
terms of the deal. It was presided over, 
she told me, by a lieutenant colonel of 
the U. S. Air Force, and there was at 
least one man present who she thought 
“might have been Cuban.” Mrs. Rich’s 
husband was promised $ 10,000 for the 
job, but they haggled with the group and 
eventually succeeded in raising the sum 
to $25,000. But the negotiations hit a 
snag because there was no money at 
hand, and Mr. Rich demanded a large 
cash retainer. According to Mrs. Rich, 
when she testified before the Commission, 
she then was surprised to see her old 
friend Jack Ruby walk in the door, his 
coat pocket bulging ostentatiously. Ruby 
and the colonel went into the bedroom 
and a few minutes later Ruby came out, 
his pocket no longer bulging, and left 
soon afterward. Though she didn’t see 
it, she testified that the money was then 
forthcoming. 

PLAYBOY: What did the Warren Com- 
mission conclude about Mrs. Rich’s 
testimony? 

LANE: Nothing. They never even men- 
tioned her in the Report. There was no 
effort to track down the Air Force colo- 
nel Mrs. Rich says presided over the 
meeting, or to identify anyone else in- 
volved. Let me show you how the Com- 
mission dealt with her testimony. When 
I interviewed Mrs. Rich in Lewiston, 
Maine, on April 18, 1966, she informed 
me that, after the meeting, the Air Force 
colonel showed her a cache of military 
armament in a shed in the back yard of 
the apartment building where they met. 
“I got the general impression from what 
was said,” she told me, “that these were 
pilfered from U. S. Army or Air Force 


bases.” I asked Mrs. Rich if she gave 
this information to the Commission. 

She replied: “I did, but apparently 

they chose to discount it At the time 

it was given . . . Mr. Griffin [Burt Griffin, 
Commission counsel] said, ‘Strike that 
from the record.’ ” Mrs. Rich’s testimony, 
of course, was incompatible with the 
Commission’s evaluation of Ruby as an 
honest and aboveboard, though possibly 
deranged, character with no shady con- 
nections — so it was ignored. And let me 
stress that the Commission’s conclusion 
that Ruby was an insignificant character 
without criminal connections is vital to 
their determination that there was no 
conspiracy. If their evaluation of Ruby 
goes, so does much of their case against 
a conspiracy. In fact, Mrs. Rich’s testi- 
mony about the arms cache wasn’t just 
ignored — it was deleted from the public 
version of the 26 volumes. As you prob- 
ably know, the Commission reserved the 
right to edit the transcripts on which the 
volumes of testimony were based, prior 
to publication, to improve the “clarity 
and accuracy” of the witnesses’ testimony. 
PLAYBOY: Is there any further evidence 
linking Ruby to the anti-Castro under- 
ground? 

LANE: Yes, there’s the testimony of Rob- 
ert McKeown, a Houston resident who 
was convicted of conspiracy to smuggle 
arms to Fidel Castro while Castro was in 
the Sierra Maestra. When Castro visited 
the U. S. in the early days of his regime, 
he personally greeted McKeown and 
hailed him as a friend of the revolution. 

I have an FBI report that reveals that 
in January 1959 McKeown received a 
telephone call from one “Jack Ruben- 
stein” in Dallas. Rubenstein, of course, 
was Ruby’s real name. “Rubenstein” 
said he knew that McKeown had 
influence with Castro, and told him “he 
wanted to get three individuals out of 
Cuba who were being held by Castro.” 

Fie stated that if McKeown could ac- 
complish their release, “Rubenstein” 
would pay $5000 for each person. The 
caller added that “a person in Las 
Vegas, Nevada, would put up the mon- 
ey.” A few weeks after this call, a man 
visited McKeown in Houston and offered 
him $25,000 for a letter of introduction 
to Castro. This man never gave his 
name, but according to the FBI report, 
“McKeown advised that he feels strongly 
that this individual was in fact Jack 
Ruby, the man whose photographs he 
has seen many times recently in the 
press.” Now here is further evidence 
linking Ruby to anti-Castro activity, and 
the FBI forwarded this report to the 
Warren Commission; but the Commis- 
sion never published it in its Report or 
referred to it in any way. I only came 
across it myself while poring over the 
mass of unindexed material in the 26 
volumes. 

PLAYBOY: Aren’t you drawing a great 59 



many conclusions from the testimony of 
q two people? 

LANE: McKcown’s and Mrs. Rich’s are not 
® the only evidence of a Ruby-Cuba link. 

>4 Shortly after the incident with Me- 
gj Keown, Ruby flew to Havana with a 
Las Vegas gambler named Lewis J. Me- 
" Willie. Ruby told the Commission of 

& his trip but didn’t say what he did in 

Havana. McWillie testified that his plush 
gambling casino had been expropriated 
by Castro, and he “personally left Ha- 
vana to avoid arrest.” McWillie said 
he had known Ruby for some time, that 
Ruby had once procured a pistol for him, 
and that he knew Ruby “to be well ac- 
quainted with virtually every officer of 
the Dallas police.” When the Commission 
spoke to McWillie, they already knew 
of the FBI report on the McKeown inci- 
dent, but they never questioned the 
gambler about it, arid never bothered to 
determine a possible link between Ruby’s 
Havana trip and his earlier contact with 
McKeown. The Commission simply 
brushed off the whole incident as unim- 
portant. 

PLAYBOY: Do you believe, as some have 
implied, that Ruby was involved with 
the CIA in his alleged anti-Castro 
activities? 

LANE: I don’t know, but at that time the 
CIA was firmly in charge of anti-Castro 
exile activity in the United States. Ruby 
may have had nothing to do with the 
CIA, however; he may just have b'een 
acting for some expropriated gambling' 
interests out for revenge against Castro. 
What I object to is the Warren Commis- 
sion deliberately suppressing these facts. 
Let me add a vital point: By hushing 
up things like this, the Commission 
didn’t dispel rumors; they provided more 
fertile ground for them. Because people 
naturally wonder, if there’s nothing sinis- 
ter here, why did the Commission sup- 
press the facts? The Warren Report may 
have won a little time for the Govern- 
ment, but its methods have opened up a 
whole Pandora’s box of rumors and spec- 
ulation. No cover-up at all is better 
than a poor one. 

PLAYBOY: Since you’ve mentioned rumors 
and speculation, let’s discuss your con- 
tention in Rush to Judgment that on the 
evening of November 14, 1963, a two- 
hour meeting took place at the Carousel 
Club between Ruby, Patrolman Tippit 
and Bernard Weissman, the ultra-right- 
wing activist who placed that full-page 
ad in the November 22 Dallas Morning 
News accusing Kennedy of treason. 
Where did you hear about this alleged 
meeting? 

LANE: I learned of it from Thayer Waldo, 
a respected reporter for the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, who told me that an ac- 
quaintance of his, a prominent Dallas 
figure, was in the Carousel Club that 
night. Waldo’s friend was a frequent 
50 visitor to Ruby’s place, because he was 


carrying on an affair with one of the 
strippers. This man told Waldo, and 
later repeated directly to me, that he 
had seen Ruby, Officer Tippit and Weiss- 
man sitting together at a back table en- 
gaged in deep conversation for almost 
two hours. 

PLAYBOY: Why would they hold such a 
meeting in public view? 

LANE: I don’t know. 

PLAYBOY: If there was such a meeting, do 
you believe that its purpose was to plot 
the assassination of President Kennedy? 
LANE: I don’t know what its purpose was. 
That’s the whole issue. There is some 
evidence to support the contention that 
there was such a meeting. The Commis- 
sion should have found out where those 
three men were that night, and told us. 
They didn’t. Maybe my informant was 
wrong about seeing the men together. 
The point is that here is a potentially 
critical lead that the Commission stub- 
bornly refused to follow up. The meet- 
ing itself could mean nothing — or 
everything. We’ll never find out from 
the Commission’s Report. 

PLAYBOY: The Report concluded that 
“The Commission has investigated the 
allegation of a Weissman-Ruby-Tippit 
meeting and has found no evidence that 
such a meeting took place anywhere at 
any time.” 

LANE: Of course they conclude that. It 
assists their coincidence thesis. But let 
me tell you how the Commission “inves- 
tigated” this meeting. As I said, Thayer 
Waldo was the source for my informa- 
tion on the two-hour Ruby-Tippit-Weiss- 
man meeting. Waldo testified on June 27, 
1964 — but the Commission counsel never 
once asked him about the meeting. I told 
the Commission I could not reveal the 
name of the man Waldo said had wit- 
nessed the meeting, because I had prom- 
ised the man he would not be involved; 
he was a leading Dallas citizen; he was 
married, and the stripper he was going 
with had become pregnant. But the Com- 
mission wasn’t interested in the truth, 
only in discrediting my report of the 
meeting. For example, after I told the 
Commission what I knew, Chief Counsel 
J. Lee Rankin asked me, “Do you realize 
that the information you gave in closed 
session could have an unfavorable effect 
on your country’s interests in connection 
with this assassination?” Mind you, 
Rankin wasn’t concerned with investi- 
gating the report and finding out if such 
a meeting had really occurred; he was 
only disturbed that talking about it 
could harm our country’s interests. This, 
of course, was the whole problem with 
the Commission; diey weren’t interested 
in pursuing the truth, but in performing 
a prophylactic function, in protecting 
their conception of the national interest. 
In this case, unfortunately, they couldn’t 
do both. 

playboy: Apart from the alleged meeting 


at the Carousel Club, didn’t the Warren 
Commission conclude there was “no cred- 
ible evidence” that Ruby knew Tippit? 
LANE: You continue to confront me with 
Commission conclusions as if they were 
facts. Yes, the Commission did, but the 
evidence says otherwise. Ruby’s sister, 
Mrs. Eva Grant, told a New York Herald 
Tribune reporter who asked her about 
Tippit that “Jack knew him and I knew 
him.” She added that “Jack called him 
Buddy” and “We liked him. . . . He was 
in and out of our place many times.” At 
least six other witnesses — including Dal- 
las Police Lieutenant George C. Arnett 
— swore that Ruby knew Tippit. For 
example, one of Ruby’s bartenders, Cur- 
tis La Verne Crafard, and another club 
employee, Andrew Armstrong, were 
at the Carousel Club when Tippit’s 
death was announced over the radio, and 
both men told the FBI that Ruby told 
them then that he had known Tippit. 
Still another witness, who once sought 
Ruby’s OK to open a numbers opera- 
tion in Dallas, told the FBI that Tippit 
“was a frequent visitor to Ruby’s night 
club, along with another officer who was 
a motorcycle patrolman in the Oak- 
lawn section of Dallas.” The FBI agents 
who interviewed Hardee reported that 
“from his observation there appeared to 
be a very close relationship between 
these three individuals.” 

One of the many witnesses the Com- 
mission never chose to call was Harold 
Richard Williams. On April 3, 1966, I 
filmed and tape-recorded an interview 
with Williams in Dallas, and he told me 
that early in November 1963 he had 
been roughed up and arrested in a raid 
on an after-hours club called the Mika- 
do, where he worked as chef. Williams 
says he carefully studied the face of the 
officer driving the police car to head- 
quarters, intending to find out who he 
was and make a complaint. Seated 
alongside this cop in the front of the car, 
according to Williams, was Jack Ruby, 
whom die driver called “Rube.” Wil- 
liams said he knew Ruby well, since 
Ruby “used to furnish us with girls” for 
parties at the Mikado Club. On Novem- 
ber 22 Williams saw a photograph of 
Patrolman J. D. Tippit in the papers and 
recognized him as that same officer. 
When Williams told acquaintances 
about seeing Ruby and Tippit together, 
he was promptly taken into custody by 
the Dallas police and told to keep quiet 
about the incident, since “it would be 
very easy” to charge him with a crime 
“and make it work.” Nevertheless, Wil- 
liams agreed to tell me all he knew. 
Despite all these facts, the Commission 
concluded there was “no credible evi- 
dence” that Ruby and Tippit were ac- 
quainted. 

PLAYBOY: Do you also challenge the Com- 
mission’s conclusion that Ruby had 



never met Weissman, the man respon- 
sible for the anti-Kennedy ad? 

LANE: Yes, I do. And it’s the same story 
here: Witness after witness told either 
the FBI or the Commission that Weiss- 
man was a frequent visitor to the Car- 
ousel Club in November of 1963. On 
August 21, 1964, the FBI showed Curtis 
Crafard several photographs of Weiss- 
man, and Crafard said that Weissman 
had been in the Carousel “on a number 
of occasions.” The FBI report on the 
interview states that Crafard revealed he 
“has heard Ruby refer to Weissman by 
the name of ‘Weissman’ and on several 
occasions has served Weissman drinks at j 
the Carousel Club.” It goes on and on 
like that, but despite all this evidence, 
the Commission claimed that Ruby 
knew neither Tippit nor Weissman. 
PLAYBOY: In any case, the Commission 
concluded that Ruby was too “moody 
and unstable to have encouraged the 
confidence of the persons involved in a 
sensitive conspiracy.” Do you think they 
have a point there? 

LANE: Well, that’s an interesting bit of 
speculation. I personally don’t know who 
a conspiracy would pick as its assassin. 
Perhaps the conspirators, if they exist, 
would have preferred a college professor 
or a Rhodes scholar. But I do know that 
Ruby killed Oswald quite effectively, 
although the odds were very much 
against it, with just one well-placed shot 
in the stomach. Unlike the Warren 
Commission, I can’t psychoanalyze a 
hypothetical group of conspirators and 
determine their recruiting practices. All 
I can say is that if Ruby was ordered to 
kill Oswald, his employers would have 
no reason to be dissatisfied with the way 
he did his job. 

PLAYBOY: How did Ruby explain his moti- 
vation for killing Oswald when he tes- 
tified before the Commission? 

LANE: Ruby's appearance before the 

Commission is one of the most fantastic 
aspects of the whole investigation. In the 
first place, the Government was far from 
eager to have him testify at all. The Com- 
mission was formed during November 
of 1963, but Ruby wasn’t interrogated 
until June of 1964, even though he re- 
peatedly asked, the Commission for per- 
mission to testify. And when he was 
finally called, only two members of the 
seven-man Commission were present — 
Earl Warren and Gerald Ford. The lo- 
cale for his interview was, of all places, 
the Dallas County jail, and in attendance 
at the outset were Dallas Sheriff J. E. 
Decker, Assistant District Attorney Jim 
Bowie and Robert G. Storey, special 
counsel to the attorney general of Texas. 
Perhaps the Commission assumed Ruby 
would be more comfortable in familiar 
surroundings. If so, they were wrong, 
because Ruby begged over and over to be 
taken to Washington, where he could 
speak freely, but Earl Warren repeatedly 
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